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Front; that all bombing of North Vietnam would stop, 
America reserving the right of reconnaissance flights over i.- 
north and, if attack on the South Vietnamese cities ensu.- ■ 
the right of retaliation. On the next day, October 28th, Pr^ s 
dent Thieu of South Vietnam^ — but not the South Vietnan;,- ^ 
government — assented. 

By October 29th, Tuesday, the promised end of the war i- 
Vietnam was beginning to leak from every news source 
around the world — Ottawa, London, Paris, Saigon, Washin ■. 
ton. New York. Fume and smoke steamed from the seert’ 
negotiations, with all the enwrapping prelude to drama ti, 
comes as an Apollo spacecraft spews downblast before .serv- 
ing off into orbit. 

The climate of the moment is important to remember. Ti-,- 
American people had been em.otionally buffeted all throu^': 
the year. The words of the two major candidates had bec.rr. , 
dull. And now, suddenly, pre.ssing through the worn rhotc:- 
of the campaign '.vas the hard profile of a peace in Asi... 1- . 
forty-eight hours of anticipation, the campaign faded to sec- 
ondary importance, and then, on Thursday evening, Ociuc.: 
3Ist, it was Lyndon Johnson’s moment. Licking his lie . 
shorn of emotion, the departing President announced, 'I 
ii.'ive now ordered that all air, naval, and artillery bombard 
meat of North Vietnam cease as of eight ,x.m. Washing:,- - 
time, Friday morning. I have reached this deci.-don ... in t’-.; 
belief that this action can lead to progress towards a peace;-.;! 
settlement of the Vietnamese war. . . . What we now exp.-c- 
. . . are prompt, productive, serious and intensive negotiatior ■ 
in an atmosphere that is conducive to progress.” 

Neither of the two candidates — Nixon or Humphrey — "he 
later that evening followed the President on television wi:' 
their own paid broadcasts could compete for impa-ct; .and '' 
next morning, Friday, the nation’s pre-v- v.'o,- o ' 

more by Lyndon Johnson, for the fir-,t i!. . ri.oce hi,, rei;c:! 
ciation, for the last time in his car.cer. In the public blur c 
appreciation, in tbe mingling of r-,;htics and concern, co.n;- 
mentators and editorialists made what attempt th-.y 'otild t.; 
clarify a fuzzy, obscure and unwritter. agreemerjt with t'-.c 
enemy, and ail concluded that peace was near. 

This conclusion lasted no m.ore than twenty-four hours, for 
by I rid , afternoo;; and Saturday morning, it had been suc- 
cl. .d Ly another headline: Saigon opposes park tai k 
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pl.ans, s.ays it can't attend next week, read The New 
York Times front page; and across the country bewilderment 
spread. If Saigon had not agreed to the agreen-ient, there was 
no agreement, and who was befuddling whom? Never was 
climax to election presented to Americans in more blurred 
form w'ith less time for consideration; Was there a peace 
.lareement? Or was this just talk? Was the a.,iministration try- 
ing to bring an end to war? Or was it trying to save Hubert 
Humphrey from defeat? And never was public confusion 
more justified, for the leaders of both parties and of the 
.\merican government were equally confused. 

For the Democr.ats, the governing party, it may be said 
that they had acted in good faith, WTien the American ad- 
ministration announced the bombing halt of Thursday night, 
it did so believing that it had the full assent of the South 
Vietnamese government. It had, howeser, only the assent of 
its president. General Nguyen van Thieu. And so solemnly 
had Thieu been admonished by fine Americ.an government to 
keep the secrecy of the preceding weeks of negotiation that 
he had kept the details of agreement secret even from his 
c.ibinet, his national assembly, and his vice-president and 
rival, Nguyen Cao Ky, Faced with a revolt of his assembly as 
the news leaked, menaced by a coup d’etat of his vice-presi- 
dent, Thieu reneged. On Friday, Saigon time (Saturday, 
.-\merican time), came his shattering statement, “The Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam deeply regrets not to be able to 
participate in the present exploratory talks.” 

There could be no doubt that someone had blundered; of 
such blunders great issues in politics can be made. But over 
the weekend of November 1st and 2nd, with the Presidency 
of the United States apparently at stake, both sides ap- 
proached the blunder as if it were a political explosive. Given 
the proper twist, it could explode either way, and one must 
see the temptation of the Democrats to exploit hidden oppor- 
tunity, the temptation of the Republicans to e.xploit public 

conf usion. . — 

There is no way of gening at the dilemma of both parties 
except by introc!-.; -in:., at this point, the completely extrane- 
ous name of a beautiful Oriental lady, Anna Chan Chen- 
nault, the Chinese widow of wartime hero General Claire 
Chennault, Mrs. Chennault, an American citizen since 1950, 
comes of a line that begins with Mei-ling Soong (Madame 

the 
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Chiang K’ai-shek) and runs through Madame Nhu 
Dragon Lady of South Vietnam)- — a line of Oriental ladies ei 
high purpose and authoritarian manners whose pieties and 
iron righteousness have frequently outrun their brains ana 
acknowledged beauty. In the campaign of 1968, Mrs. Cher.- 
nault, a lady of charm, energy and great name, had become 
chairman or co-chairman of several Nixon citizen commit- 
tees, wearing honorific titles which were borne. by many but 
which she took more seriously than most. In that circle o; 
Oriental diplomacy in Wa.shington once known as the Chi.ni 
Lobby, Anna Chennault was hostess-queen. Having raised 
(by her own statement later) some $250,000 for the Ni.xcn 
campaign, she felt entitled to authority by her achievement. 
And, having learned of the October negotiations by gossip 
and rumor and press speculation, as did most Americans, she 
had undertaken most energetically to sabotage them. In con- 
tact with the Formosan, the South Korean and the South 
Vietnamese governments, she had begun early, by cable and 
telephone, to mobilize their resistance to the agreement — ap- 
parently implying, as she went, that she spoke for the Nixon 
campaign. 

She had, however, neglected to take the most elementary 
precautions of an intriguer, and her communications with 
Asia had been tapped by the American government and 
brought directly to the perusal of President Johnson. 

Although Johnson had been made aware of Mrs. Chen- 
nanlt’s messages even before his announcement of the bomb- 
ing halt, he .had not taken them seriously. It was not uii'.ii 
Saturday, with the announcement of eleven South Vietnaw- 
ese senators in Saigon of their support of Richard ?-i. 
Nixon(!) and the repudiation of the Paris agreement by 
President Thieu, that the President's wrath was lit. By Satur- 
day he had accused Senator Everett Dirksen of a Republican 
plot to sabotage peace (which Dirksen, presuma’.fiy, hastened 
to relay to NLxon headquarters); and by S'.'-rday, Johnson 
was in direct and bitter telephonic contact '.vitli Richard 
Nixon in Los Angeles (see footnote, page 475). 

What could have been made of an open charge that the 
Ni.xon leaders were saboteurs of the peace one cannot guess: 
how quickly it might, if aired, ha\e brought the last forty- 
eight hours of tire American campaign to squalor is a matter 
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-oeculation. But the good instinct of that small-town boy 
f-rt Humphrev prevailed. Fully informed of the sabotage 
nbf negotiations and the rec.alcitrance of the Saigon gov- 
' Humnhrev miaht have won the Presidency of the 

HXed States by making it the prime story of the last tour 
•r " of the campaign. He was urged by several members o 
'• staff to do so And I know of no more essenn.-tlly decent. 

■ ;? in American politics than Humphrey's refusal to do so; 

^Instinct was that Richard Nixon, personally, had no 
“'mvlcdoe of Mrs. Chennaulfs activities; had no hand m 
■"rm: and would have forbidden them had he known, 
iiamphrey would not air the story. _ , . - 

For the sake of the record, I must add that in proomg this 
,vLde during the weekend of its happening, 

:m lament was that Humphrey’s decision was morally, if not 
i'^'ctlcally, correct. At the first report of Republican sabotage 
It Saiao^i Nixon's headquarters had begun to investigate the 
nrv had discovered Mrs. Chennaulfs activities; and was 
;,ppllled. The fury and dismay at 

liL aides discovered the report were so intense that they 
could not have been feigned simply for the benefit of this re- 
■orter Their feeling on Monday morning before the election, 
iTsimply hat if they lost the election, Mrs. Chennault 
llfiaht have lost it for them. She h,ad taken their name and 
authority in vain; if the Democrats now chose to air the 
Itocy, no rebuttal of the Nixon camp would be convincing, 
and they were at the mercy of Humphrey s good-wi . 



The events that led to the bombing halt and the events of 
IhelnaT weekend have never yet been fully explamd. But 
the shadows they cast as they were happening conditioned the 
public environment of American thinking. And as the shad- 
ows flickered and fell, Americans had to make judgment o 
them. On Friday morning, Americans were convinced that 
peace was at hand; on Saturday, Saigon’s ^ 

peace upset them; by Sunday, no one knew what was hap- 
pening, and every dial and index of public-opinion sampling 

, camnaitm dose more erratically than that of 




